HIS  RELATION  TO  ART

would be good ground for the critic's charge. But
such is not the case, Whitman did not have, nor
claim to have, the architectonic power of the great
constructive poets. lie did not build the lofty
rhyme. lie did not build anything, strictly speak-
ing. He let himself go. lie named his book after
the grass, which makes a carpet over the earth, and
which is a sign and a presence rather than a form.
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Whitman's defects flow out of his great qualities.
What we might expect from his sine, his sense of
mass and multitude, would be an occasional cum-
brousness, turgidily, imwieldincss, melfectualness:
what we might expect from his vivid realism would
be an occasional over-rankness or grossness; from
his bluntness, a rudeness; from his passion for
country, a little spread-eagleism; from his masterly
use of indirection, occasional obscurity; from his
mystic identification of himself with what is com-
monest, cheapest, nearest, a, touch at times of the
vulgar and unworthy; from his tremendous practi-
cal democracy, a bias at times toward too low an
average; from his purpose "to effuse egotism and
show it underlying all," may arise a little too much
self-assertion. The price paid for his strenuous-'
ness and earnestness will be a want of humor; his
determination to glorify the human body, as God
made it, will bring him iu collision with our notions
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